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HE NOTABLE BEQUEST O} 


ISAAC D. FLETCHER 


H F THE MUSEUM PROBLI 
( D \I FI 

ISAAC D. FLETCHER’S bequest. to 
the Museum ts notable for the number of 
works of art it includes It is even mor 
notable tor the amount of mon riven 
But it is most notable for the delicate lint 
which he has drawn between his strong 
desire to make his collection a permanent 
memorial to his wife and himself by keeping 
it together, and his recognition of the in 
expediency of making the acceptance of his 
eifts conditional upon carrving out that 
desire as a | oval obligat on legal] his 
bequest 1s absolute; but | making it 


absolut 


farthest 


while expressing 


puts upon the Museum the strongest obl 
gation of honor to meet t desire to th 
extent consistent With Wis mu 

seum policy 
he number of objects of art which the 


Museum has selec 
collection under th 


They 


I 


ted from Mr. Fletcher’s 
terms of his will is 251 


may be roughly classified as follows 
paintings, 37; sculpture, 10; textiles, 31; 


ceramics, 


157: miscellaneous, 16. It 1s 
expected that all these works of art will 
xhibited together early in the coming 


be 


e 


vear and any description of them in the 


Bt 


LETIN is reserved until the time of this 


exhibition. 


his wall, 1 


It 1s unquestionably OVeT >32,000,000 


the 


Lo, 


I he 
estate, which passes to tl 


4 


of Mr. Fletcher 


amount <« 


Ss not as vet definitely 


|] 
as IOHOWS 


terms of his will, which seems to bs 
model in drawing the delicate line referred 
an now be precisely stated and read 
‘| give and bequeath to The Metro 


objec Ls 


No. 2 


politan Museum of Art all my 

whether in my residence 
Seventy-ninth Street, in the 
Borough of Manhattan, Citv of New 


York, or elsewhere, which the Museum 


ol art 
ast 


select for exhibition 
nent part of its collections 


this 


aS a 


perma 
By giving 


opportunity of selection to the 
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Museum, | wish not only to include 
in my gift all art which 
should appropriately form part of the 
permanent collections of the Museum, 


objec ts ol 


but to separate therefrom any which 
be deemed unsuitable the 
Museum for such purpose. I use the 
of art’ in its broadest 
thereby to includ 
pictures, statuary, sculpture, ceramics 
metal work, and all objects 


may by 


term ‘Objects 
sense, intending 
textiles 
of a character included in the collec- 
the Museum 

It is mv earnest desire that all the 
ts included in this gift shall be 
exhibited in the Museum, grouped to- 


tions of 


} 
ly] 
ODT. 


gether in some special gallery or gal- 
leries 

It is also my desire that if it ts 
found impracticable to exhibit. th 


heavier pieces of statuary and sculp- 


ture embraced in this gift in the same 
eallery with the other objects of art, 
those pieces shall be exhibited together 


in a single group 
gallery in 
jor part of it 
known and 
and Mrs 
and that 
included in this 


that t 


tion or ma 


‘T also desire hi 
collec 
shall be exhibited, shall bi 
as the ‘Mr 
Fletcher Gallery,’ 
art 


which my 


designated 
Isaac 1) 

all the objects of 
Il be properly labelled as 
o the ‘Mr. and Mrs 


he quest sha 


belonging t Isaac 


D). Fletcher Collection,’ and in so far 
as they may be arranged in groups 
there shall be a group label as well as 


an individual label 


“i also desire that all the objects ot 
art included in t 


designated in the 


his bequest shall bi 


Museum catalogues 


as belonging to the ‘Mr. and Mrs 
Isaac D. Fletcher Collection 

“Tt 1s also my desire that such part 
of my collection as the Museum shall 


select for permanent exhibition shall 
be exhibited entirety separate 
from other exhibits, in galler\ 
or galleries to be temporarily set apart 


In Its 
SOM 
by the Museum for this purpose, for a 
period of not less than one year. 

‘| do not intend that this expression 
of my desires shall constitute a cond 


tion upon this bequest, nor constitute 





clude 


yhich 
f the 
Cum, 
hich 

the 
» the 
dest 
lude 
NICs. 
lects 


Ilec- 


the 
| be 
| to- 


gal- 


t 1s 
the 
ulp- 
ime 
art, 
her 


irl 
all 
all 
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r\ 


n 
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a legal obligation on the part of the 
Museum to comply therewith, but the 
assembling of these objects of art has 
been the result of many vears of effort 
on the part of my wife, now deceased, 
and myself; and it is my very earnest 
desire and expectation that this be- 
quest shall be maintained as a memor- 
ial especially to her, and | rely upon 
the high character of the Trustees 
directing the Museum, that they 
fully meet my wishes in_ providing 
as dignified, safe.and permanent exhi- 
bition of my collection as shall be 
practicable.” 


will 


Mr. 


will, the Museum ts also made his residuar\ 


Under the eighth clause of Fletcher's 
legatee. 

Mr. Fletcher 
thought out his bequest to the Museum, 
both on his side that of 11 
Museum Trustees. [It would seem that he 
has considered quite as much the duties of 


has evidently carefully 


own and Tt 


Museum Trustees as his own” wishes 
Nothing could be plainer than his strong 
expression of desire to form a 
memorial collection, shown — separately 
from other museum exhibits. On the other 
hand, he has no less clearly recognized th« 
limitations imposed on Museum 
In carrving out such a desire. 
Subordinate to these controlling princi- 
ples he has given no less attention to other 
Important details. From the same double 
point of view he has not obligated th 
Museum to take his entire collection. He 


leaves the Museum free to select onlv thos 


permanent 


Trustees 


objects which it desires for exhibition 
[his IS a very wise provision In his own 
interest and equally wise in the interest of 
the Museum and the public. Any collec 


tor, desirous, as was Mr. Fletcher, of repre 

senting his taste to future generations by a 
gilt of his collection, might naturally, if his 
OWN point oft 
wish to be represented by his entire collec- 
tion; but from a public point of view, many 
objects, however important to his collec- 
itself, would not be 


view were to be considered 


tion when exhibited by 
important to his collection when exhibited 
In conjunction with other Museum collec- 
tions. Mr. Fletcher has, therefore, very con- 
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siderately put upon the Museum no obli 
gation to take anything it did not affirma 
tively select. He undoubtedly realized that 
in forming any collection which ts to be per 
exclusion Is quite 
that th 


higher the quality of the objects included 


manently kept together, 


as Important as inclusion, and 
in such a collection, the greater their public 


value even if to secure that quality their 
number 

His desir 
a permanent 
wife and be kept together in a gallery which 


shall bear his and her name ts a very natural 


is restricted 
that this collection shall form 


memorial to himself and his 


and proper desire on the part of any donor 
None of us should be ashamed of wishing 
as publi 


to be remembered benefactors 


It is the motive which underlies many great 


and useful public gifts of the present and 
past) generations None the less Mi 
Fletcher recognized the limitations which 


all great public art museums must observ 


In accepting gilts of this character, and th 


obligation of such museums, having tn 
mind prospective growth, not to tie thei 
hands in the future so as to prevent them 


from classifying their collections properl 


and displaying them as a balanced whol 
Onl\ 
plish their fundamental educational pur 


thus can such museums best accom 


DOSC 
t 

Mr. Fletcher's compromise between his 
wish and his sense of public duty undoubt 
edly evidences the conclusion of a con 


thoughtful man in th 


would have been 


Scientious and 
conflict of purposes. It 
quite possible for Mr. Flet 
turned his own New York 
museum and endowed it so 
residuary estate 
maintenanct He 
y\ reating 
with 


her to have 


house into a 


amply with his 


as to provide for futur 
have 


done thi 


could 
f 


U 


an independent insti 


eithe I 


tion trustees of his own selection 
could have left his collection and hits 
to the Metropolitan Museum to bs 
income which 


either 


or he 
houst 
managed by its trustees with 
he would provide. In such case, by 
more cx 


crifice ol 


method, he would have gained a 


clusive memorial but at the s: 


greater public benefit For unless the 
purpose of a museum be solely to charm 
the aesthetic sense lk a tastefully, tur 


ulness depends largel 


nished room, its usetu 
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upon tne Scientific drrangement Ol its 
collections as a whok Not that in scien- 
i aesthetic should be 


tific arrangement t! 


ignored but that it should be properly 
subordinated to principles of penod, na- 
tionality, and material Only by such an 
arrangement can the historical develop- 
ment of art and the relation of different 
countries to the development of art. bi 
illustrated There certainly may be excep 


tions to this rule [here are collections 
so homogeneous 1n character, which either 
have or can be given such an appropriat 
setting, that they should preferably bo 
kept separate, so as to be enjoved and it 
may be also studied in their home surround- 
ings. Such a conjunction, however, ts rare 


and the very exception proves the rule 


because the reason for the exception 1s the 
reason tor the rule 

It may be pertinently asked how far the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and for that 
matter any like Institution, can recognize 
the natural desire of donors for some lasting 
recognition of their gifts without impairing 
scientific installation, present and pro- 
spective. [The action of the Metropolitan 
taken promptly after Mr. Fletcher's will 
was made public, indicates this. [t can 
label every object with the donor’s nam« 
It can group together objects which na- 
turally belong together and are likely to 
remain together and give them a group 
label. It can recognize the donor in its 
catalogues and handbooks. It can exhibit 
a new collection as an entirety for a limited 
time, as it intends to do with Mr. Fletcher’s 
collection. It can even give a donor's 
name to a gallery, as it has done in the 
case of Henry G. Marquand. But 1 
cannot wisely prevent the proper arrange- 
ment of its growing collections as an inte- 
gral whole by accepting gifts conditioned 
on perpetual segregation. There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule as, indeed, there are 
exceptions to any general rules. Such an 
exception was made in the case of the Alt- 
man Collection. There undoubtedly will 
and should be exceptions in the future 
Sut these exceptions In case of a museum 
so well established as the Metropolitan 
and with such certainty of continued growth 
will become rarer and rarer, and when made 


will be predicated either on the great value 
of the collection or on its being so homo- 
geneous in character as to fit naturally into 
any proper prospective installation 
ROBERT W. dE Fores} 


IHOMAS EKAKINS: TWO APPRE- 
CIATIONS 


Al TER a long and careful survey of 
modern paintings in America, the con- 
clusion Is plain that innovators in art 
men who follow no traditions but who select 
their themes from impressions of somewhat 





unusual phases of nature—men like Degas 
Monet, Pissarro, and Whistler, all great 
masters—have created a very baneful 
influence upon the painters who have at- 
tempted to follow them There are, on the 
contrary, great traditions that = march 
through the centuries, like giants in armor, 
shining with beauty and strength. Sucha 
tradition 1s that which passed from_ Jor- 
daens to Rubens—the prince of all painters 

from Rubens to Van Dyck, through 
Kneller and Lely to Carolus Duran, and 
now proudly lives in the portraits of John 
Sargent About fifty vears ago a little 
picture was painted in Philadelphia by 
Thomas Eakins and for many vears this 
small canvas has been hanging, perhaps 
unnoticed save by a few searching and dis- 
criminating eves, in the galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
Thomas Eakins in The Chess Plavers fol- 
lowed the traditions of the Dutch school, 
and at that time—the early ‘seventies of 
the nineteenth century—when Manet 
Monet, and Whistler were either unheard 
of or derided, this Philadelphian, after a 
short visit to Europe, rivaled in this mas- 


On Monday afternoon, November 5, the 
memorial exhibition of the paintings of [homas 
Eakins will be opened with a private view for 
members and their friends The exhibition will 
be shown until December 3 In connection 
with this loan exhibition, the BULLETIN pub- 
lishes the following appreciations of the work and 
character of Thomas Eakins and estimates of 
the ultimate place that will be accorded him 1n 
the history of American painting They are 
written by |. McLure Hamilton and Harrison 5 
Morris, respectively, two men who knew the artist 
personally and have been for many years familiar 
with his work.— THE Epitor 


215 


Alue 
mo- 
nto 
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terpiece the best works of Meissonier or 
Menzel 

Either through choice or necessity the 
career of Thomas Eakins was limited to 
the city which has produced more great 
men in art, medicine, and law than any 
other in America and there, where Quakers 
sought—though vainly—to obtain obe- 
dience to the commandment “Thou shalt 
not make unto thyself anv graven image”’ 


and exhorted men to deal justly with each 


i 


without receiving any assurance that he 
was entitled to a high position among 
artists 
In conjunction with Henry [houron 

another unknown master, whose two decor 
ations in the Cathedral of Philadelphia will 
remain immortal—he labored steadfast] 
in the schools of the Pennsylvania Aca 
demy of the Fine Arts to guide the students 
of that institution in those sound principles 


which must always be the toundations of 








PATR-OARED SHELI 


other, this quiet, conscientious master 
worked out the serious problems of light 
and motion and anatomical construction 
unaided and almost unknown. 

It is due to the initiative and generosity) 
of the Director and Trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum that the collected works 
of Thomas Eakins are, for the first time 
to be placed before the art lovers of New 
York and to obtain in the metropolis of 
America the recognition and admiration 
which the master was denied in his life- 
time; Thomas Eakins died without  re- 
ceiving his just reward. Whatever he 
may have thought of his own standing as 
an artist, however strong his hope that his 
work would be at some future time pre- 
sented to an audience learned in the 
canons of art, he passed away last year 








BY THOMAS EAKINS 


oreat art loa nature Like that of l homas 
Eakins, these principles were inborn. To 
him art was built upon a solid basis: con 


struction was evervthing and surface litth 
or nothing 

Light and shadow were problems worthy 
of consideration, but the surfaces upon 
which light and shadow play were unim 
portant Ihe sheen of silk or the duft 
of wool stood in his view in one categor 


“1 would paint your child,” said the eccen 


tric Matthvs Maris to a fond mother. “if 
she were not so spotlessly clean and so 
extravagantly pretty,’’ and so thought and 


painted Thomas Eakins. To him th 
poetry of Walt Whitman rang as true as 
Mother Earth could sing; while the school 
ot Boucher and Fragonard was as false as 


the society which patronized it In 1S 


219 
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stud f anatomy Eakins not only sought startling in its truthtulness——lurning the 
the form and position of muscles, but he Stake-Boat——noteworthyv for the dexterous 
aimed to fathom the mechanical part of handling of blues and grays—and Kath- 
the science of motion In this endeavor — erin 

he was at first misled by photograph In the two large and imposing works, 
presentations of the movements of men The Gross Clinic and The Agnew Clinic, 
and animals that, owing to an entire mis Eakins reveals himself as the great master, 


standing with Manet at his best and, in 





many respects, reminding us of those 
wonderful portrait groups in the Museum 
of Haarlem by Frans Hals. Eakins has 


immortalized the Guild of Surgeons. of 
Philadelphia just as Hals has made famous 
the guilds of Holland but, unlike the Dutch 
painter, Eakins had no brilliant color to 
deal with—no frills and laces, no slashed 
doublets and lawn sleeves, no emblazoned 
banners but only the dull drab and gray 
clothes of the surgeons and students of the 
Quaker City The glitter of steel instru- 
ments and a touch of blood give the only 
color notes to these two pictures, pictures 
-that speak loudly of the vinlitv. of the 
painter and of the complete seriousness of a 
mind bent upon solving every problem of 
grouping, form, chiaroscuro, perspective, 
and realistic effect 

here may be a conflict of opinion re- 
specting the comparative merits of the 
two portrait’ groups—the exponents of 
“heht’ favoring The Agnew Clinic—but 

lL, 


no one can deny 1 


vat in The Gross Clinic 


there has been nothing omitted that the 
1 necessary to make his con- 


hat class-room and its distin- 


ception of ti 

uished head, a real and living record of a 
{ ! sal 

seful and necessary, if painful, scene 

When speaking upon the art of Japan, 

a Japanese once said quaintly, “Were we 





artistic, we did not know it It can be 








said sadly of Thomas Eakins, that he did 


not know, what his countrvmen soon shall 
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know, that he has painted the two really 


great portrait masterpieces of America In 


conception of the functions of the eve and © the nineteenth century. 

to the misunderstanding of the camera 1. McLurt HAMILTON 
betraved him, as it did other designers and es 

painters of the time, into a false notion of HE high traditions of the original 


{ schools of art of the Pennsylvania Academy 


what motion really is, a continuous and 

rather indefinite flow of form rather than of the Fine Arts ended with Eakins. These 

in angular fixit' This study of motion, schools had come down from Sully and 

however, resulted in the production of the Charles Willson Peale to Scheussele and 

type of pictures represented by Sailing Leutzé. and Eakins had imbibed the sinceré 
»I0 
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and thoroughprinciplesthey had implanted 
Theirs was an art founded on knowledg« 
and imagination, an intellectual art that 
embodied beauty with truth. 

Eakins received much of his instruction 
from the two later painters, and finished it 
off under Bonnat and Gérdme in Paris. 
He naturally sought these masters of the 
delineation of the actual, because his mind 
was a radical one which went to the roots of 
structures and uncom- 


beauty, to its noble 


OLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


worked with an enthusiasm that regarded 
everything as negligible but art; and h 
hands ot his 


principles of 


put into the minds and 
pupils a reverence for the 
creative painting and sculpture that mad 


them his devoted adorers and animated 


them with his own aims and often with his 
own technique. His dominating character 
overcame the weak; but into the strong it 
entered with a purpose so powerful as to 


leave its trace in much of American art 





THE WRITING MASTER 


BY THOMAS 


promisin§ 


ficial lo What he sought witl 
his seat brush was reality, because his 
cultivated intell perceived that beaut 
rests In 1 so deeply that nothin 
genuine can | o| 

He becar he chief inspiration of thos 
schools in Philadelphia and led them for 
many vears in sanity of 1 hing and in the 
spirit of enj ent tl forgets the hard 
work in art for its infinite returns to the 
soul. You can see the imprint of his torce- 


ful nature in much of the best painting and 


illustrating that was done in this country 
from the period of the Centennial Expo- 


1 lower \ t \ him 1 
sition down to esterday Hy himsel 


EAKINS 


S We KNOW | I I 
Gallic origin: the strengt! ich f 
| i} 1S nd t | ] | l 
{ j »} 
ward trom the o ! | lely 
But are , 
with pol \ 
ola 9 } | ' n 
\ if | I ( S 
| i I ( ) t mn 
" 
I pl nad t 
new 1 oO I i } W 
ted to paint tl \ f hin 
| 
n re nad ne pp red ou I ) 
| ) a) Was t | 1 Dp r 
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| onceive of few happier careers working dress was often uncouth, and | 
that of Eakins. He was no fashion- remember seeing him, in the summer-time. 
ble painter avid of admiration. He went almost a study in the nude as he modeled 
steady wav toward his goal and hi or painted in his attentive way. But in 
ined it if ever man did. He had the © his social habits he was the plain, rather 
happiness of achieving what he sought to taciturn gentleman of simple demeanor 
fo with brush and clay; he drew around © and dress 
m the companions he liked, whose ideals It was this bent of mind that made 
were his own: he lived a domestic life of Eakins choose for subjects the rough and 
tranquil comtort and intellectual inter tumble of the boxing bout or the hit or 
change: he was respected and admired as miss of the cow-boy and the explorer. He 
n artist, though more beyond than in his — reveled in types of strength and adventure, 
own city; and he saw his faithful pupils as is shown by his fine canvases of glove 
rise and go forth to fame, to positions at contests and his portraits of men of science 
home and abroad of enviable rank. Hedid in their field costumes. He enjoved the 
what he liked, and what he liked was best wild rush of his bronco across country, 
worth doing in all our list of endeavor, tor near his haunts in the Welsh Mountains of 
Was a great artist and he enriched out Pennsylvania; and | recollect one such 
national possessions with masterpieces episode when | found myself astride of a 
like the portraits of Agnew and Gross, pony, which in spite of me followed at a 
is well as delicate studies at the other gallop the mad pace which Eakins set on 
extreme of size, like the Chess Players and his western nag. He was strong and fear- 
the Rush—works that will endure with the less in his lite, in his convictions, and in his 
tructure of our national Int art, and you have the verification of this 
The quiet but earnest spirit of Eakins in the representative group of his work 
looked out at vou from a face that was which 1s now so reverently displaved to do 
almost heavy with thought and invention him honor 
He spoke slowly but firmly on deep-founded It is inevitable that what 1s just and true 
principles of lif He showed little levity and beautiful will find its ordered place in 
but was fond of a joke; and his charity, as the substance of life It may tragically 
with all such reflecting natures that know © outlast its creator and come to its own ina 
the springs of human motive, was over new generation, or 1t may have recognition 
flowing. Like Chase he never uttered any in his day. But prevail it will even in a 
bitterness about other artists. H’s im- world that must have authority for its 
pulse was that of a born teacher—to help, — liking; even in a world that has sacrificed 
to develop, to unfold, for the betterment ot many who bore it the richest gifts. Eakins 
the individual and of the raci He was as. was valued by those of his day who fore- 
frank in speech as he its in his art Hy knew the significance and endurance of his 
would make no concessions against his monumental additions to our art. He was 
convictions, and thus his talk was an edu- — a powerful master in teaching and a painter 
cation to those who were near to him, for — of accepted rank in America and in France 
he was rather silent in company not in | have faith that he will step to a place 
harmony with his devices. His studio, among those who have touched the top of 
whether at home or elsewhere, was no American achievement and that the affec- 
show-room of elegance and allurement tion of his friends will expand to the admir- 
It was rough and coarse and dust\ Hi ation of his countrymen of the coming age. 
wore no velvet and fine linen, his habitual HARRISON S. Morris. 
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ENHIBITION O} 
AISSANCI 


ITALIAN 
WOODCL 


KN 


IX 


1S 


ternoon of November 5 ther 


lor membds 


rs ol 
1 exhib 


Museum and their friends, of a loat 


tion of Italian lRenaiss e woodcuts 
Which will be open to the public from the 
norning of November © through Sunda\ 
Februar Or vi SSeS prints 
shown, those made prior 1500 are all 
Noo llustr ms wl | Tnosk m cit {ter 
that date are for the most part large singl 
sheets. Of thes itter, man known in 
the langu olf the collectoraschiaroscuros 


Mas been prepared and will bi 
. + | . } 
first exhibition of such prints 
n New Yor he Museum ts 





: 

ind George A. Plimpton of this citv, and to 
) . ri ) ¢ 1 

|. B. Aver of Boston and Paul J. Sachs of 

(Cambridge, who nerol dg has mad 


"| 
possibl. 


Mr 


trom his library many of the m« 


nd tamous woodcut books of the period 
while Dr. Aver | ler s larg: id 
eresting collection of chiaroscuros. It 
mportant to not it most of the items 
lent | Mr. Morgan have in the past hy 
longed to either Richard Bennett or Wilhat 
Mitchell both oreal bibhiophil ind I 
latter, in addition, one of the most intelli- 
sent collectors of woodcuts that the world 





ODCUT 
RIO DI WNC 1409 
has ever known lhe Aver Collection was 
formed with the aid and vice of the late 
Svivester Rosa Koehler, tor many vears 
curator of prints at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston and widel nown as one 
of the great authorities on the histor nd 
echnique of the woodcut 

Many of these woodcut books are among 


the earliest things that were collected and 
preserved, a few of them having brought 
high prices as early as the end of the first 
yoort + +h swt +t} +1 \ hile ill 
quarter Of the sixteen centut while a 


of them have been objects of esteem among 
cultivated people for at least three hundred 
vears, a record oO mtinuous appreciation 
that few things, aside fron small number 
of paintings and sculptures, can boast of 
\s for the single prints, the place they have 
occupied in the eves of collectors m bi 
udged from the fact that when several 
ot those now exhibited were recently re- 
moved from the leaves of the books in 
which they had been pl {1 in the earls 
part of the eighteent! I I they wer 
found to have been | 1 and rebacked, 
the successive lavers ot blat paper on 
which they had trom tim oO time been 

refully laid down for preservation by 
ir early owners showing water marks 
everal of which date back into the six- 
teenth centur' \lthoug! are not so 
well known in this untr S prints of 
finer texture by more modern artists, thes 
have the sanction « eenerations ol 
ntelligent appreciatio nd if for nothing 
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else should be objects of respect and in- 
teresl 

None of the most primitive Italian wood- 
cuts are exhibited, as they are known to 
exist only in a few of the great European 
collections, but there are particularly 
beautiful examples of the woodcuts used 
by the illuminators to embellish the mar- 


gins of books, one of the very earliest forms 
of woodcut work. \s the history of the 


woodcut, like that of engraving and etch- 
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Net 
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Sam 


signs of such artists as Raphael, Parmigia 
no, Titian, and Mantegna 
\mong the more important items shown 
are the Meditations of Cardinal Torque 
mada, containing impressions trom the 
blocks used in the first illustrated [talian 
book: the Foligno Divina Commedia of 
n ol 
Dante's great poem; Valturius’ Art of War 


of 1472, the first illustrated book about thi 


1487, the first really illustrated editio 


science of war; Calandri’s Arithmetica of 
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WOODCUT 


IN SAVONAROLA, COMPENDIO DI REVELATIONE, APRIL 23, 1490 
Ing, Is Very largely that of book decoration 1490, the first arit 
It has been possible to illustrate in rather most charmingly illustrated and decorated 
limited space the development of the wood- — books ever made; man 
cutter’s art in Italy from the first woodcuts — issued at Florence n \ 
printed in an Italian book to the full glory = Savonarolan incident, containing delis 
of the work produced in Florence and V« woodcuts which ar mong the mast 
nice between the years 1490 and 1500 neces of t rt \ 
Few books produced alter the latter dats splendid decoration; hamo \ 
are shown, although there are typical d of Petr Be \ 
examples of the several styles of woodcut — ragine; and two cop 
book decoration which prevailed during nd important | Medicu 
the succeeding century. The walls of the Ketham There ai S Bor 
gallery are hung with the large single prints I Devout Med 1p 
most of them in color, which were produced n nber of tl 
during the sixteenth century after the de I peared | B 
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1490, two copies of Colonna’s Strife of Love lar art is based [he work, growing out 
in Dream, so cherished because of its of its time and country, in large part a 
woodcuts that it is frequently, reputed the reflection not of its most eminent men and 
most beautiful book ever printed and the the complexity of then thought, but of the 
famous Vallisumbrosian Missal, laden from desires and mentality of the crowd, is 
over over with woodcuts, and long always thought out and carried out in what 
regard s one of the most remarkable one may call the commonplaces of the day 
of all prayer books. Among the singl the cheerful, ingenious, frequently charm- 
prints may be pointed out the Death of — ing, and often careless expression of those 
\nanias, the earliest dated Italian chiare who live in a great and living tradition. 
ure he Sibyl after Raphael, well and Here are the pictorial word and phrase of 
tenderly remembered through its repro those who looked to Botticelli and Raphael 
d on as the vignette upon the title page and Titian as their great contemporary 
of the second series of Palgrave’s Golden — painters; and although we of today must 
Treasut ind a number of other prints by to some extent look at these prints through 
Ugo da Carpi, among which is_ his great the achievement of those greater masters, 
Diogenes Phere I many charming we must be careful to remember that the 
prints after Parmigiano, several of the very — work of those masters was but the suprem« 
important and impressive chiaroscuros by excellence of the common idiom, and that 
\ndreat fter Mantegna’s Triumphs of — without that idiom with its freshness and 
Caesar, and a number of the quite remark- its raciness their work would have been 
ible prints black and white by Boldrini = other than it was. One other thing, also 
tter Titian. Not the least interesting of | it is well to bear in mind, and that ts that 
the black and whites are six of the set of | with few exceptions these prints Were pro- 
Labors of Hercules long attributed to the duced cheaply and presumably in large 
great French artist Geoffroy Tory, but now. quantities for popular consumption Phe 
known to be by Giovanni Andrea Vavassor! were so cheap and so popular that, almost 
of Venice literally, they were consumed, and man\ 
The Itahan wood almost invariably of them are today of extraordinary rarit 
intended for decorative use, owes much of Impressions of such “quality” as are ex- 
its charm and interest tothe fact thatit was pected in nineteenth-century prints can 
made for a specific purpose and in respons¢ not be had except by accident, for not only 
to a definite economic demand. Having were their surfaces worn away by the too 
therefore, an immediate and practical familiar thumb and the tear and wear of th 
raison d’étre of a kind lacking to most small household, but the collector of prints 
modern “fine prints,” as that term has as things in themselves had vet to make 
been defined by Sir Frederick Wedmore, it his appearance when they were mad 
differs from them in many respects, not the and in consequence they were printed fel 
least important of which is a certain, may — guel for the chapman and the small book- 
one say, pragmatic qualitv. For the seller 
“work,” and they were meant to “work,” The Florentine woodcut book illustra- 


to fill needs 
rough ol 


ted 


nd 


and, 


contrived a 


line 


Were execu 


On Occasion 


( pen ol 


texture as they are, they almost without 
exception have that essential character 
which marks every truly functional thing 
In great part made by anonymous artists 
for the pleasure of the anonymous public, 


these woodcuts are among the most de- 
lightful manifestations of “‘popular art,” 
is In them is to be seen in a remarkably 
pure and isolated way that peculiar crafts- 
manlike quality Gpon which all truly popu- 


tions, in the opinion of such competent au- 
thorities as Paul Kristeller and Bernhard 
Berenson, among the 
most noteworthy and charming ever made. 


others, are among 


he arrangement of whites and black, the 
delightful and often drastic simplification 
of statement, and above all the frankest 


utilization of the peculiar qualities which 
the wood-block, and the wood-block alone, 
will vield under the knife, have combined 
to give them their niche apart in the temple 


of beauty. Such prints as that of Savona- 
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FLORENTINE WOODCUT 
IN SAVONAROLA, TRACTATO DEI 
SACRAMENTO DELLA MESSA 


ABOUT 1405 
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y ( Pieta ne re mon he most successful 
Chr DO tal { prints ever made, for ire among th 
S I 1d r recogn ew prints Which have either the size or the 
' es masterp irrvil power to stifv their bi ng quali- 
WOO | \ WOO ( Ss Hed S decor ( Onc I sé [nings ire 
r tor CSS ) ( Nn tt Ire ntl er ut ful 
. b lor ran sh in the sn drau lanship of these prints and their 
! t ne engraved ornaments, more usually most accomplished composition 
oldir r own Wl e company oO stand forth and compel admiration 
Otto prints, the German Little Masters Many people have come to think that a 
he various French ornemanistes print’ is per se something to be examined 
1 whicl however limited its appe: lose under the e1 to be liked or disliked 
] n red the tf 1S Of man ICCE | WW AS ILS TCXLUT Ss comtorting when 
I I I nd offered un held close to B many of the prints 
| I I )| f consummat produced dur oreat periods of art do 
st} . S poin view Prints 
he lar Wood ( W 5 Were not paintings, n be minute ninia- 
meant r nspe Oo ner InctIOI res, or roug iS re nN I decorations 
Il decor n r qualities elr artistry depending 10 Wise upon 
| correspondin bold. If regarded as the minuteness of their texture or the single- 
portfolio prints, they are undoubtedly fail ness of hand that did them, but upon thx 
res, but they were not made to be kept in draughtsmanship, composition, and decora- 
olios o1 1 the hand, and to juc ve qualities whicl spl d int 
] irom | 1) I ) V¥ WO 1 de to on pl d Vor Wi I VO rh 
! nyUstl Seen \ ( \nd trom this poin Ww this exhibitior 
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MASAOU)!] GODA AND HIS COL- 
LECTION OF ARMS 


[ HE veteran collector, Masaoujt Goda, 
an authority on the ancient military arts 
of Japan and a friend of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, died recently in Kyoto. 
He was born in the castle of Osaka in 1844, 
where his samurai forebears had been ex- 
perts and purchasers of the arms of their 
feudal princes since the end of the sixteenth 
century, and where he himself remained 
in feudal service till the downfall of the 
shogunate and the burning of the Osaka 
fortress—which, by the way, was probably 
the strongest In Japan. Some years ago 
Mr. Goda became interested in the work 
of our Department of Arms and Armor 
and a letter from him was published in 
this BuLLeETIN' at the time he presented 
three of his tamous Kaneivé sword guards 


to the Museum. There is reason to be- 
lieve, in fact, that he had in mind _ ulti- 
mately to present us much of his collection 
of sword turniture and armor. He cer- 
tainly wished no one else to have it, al- 
though he was tempted repeatedly to 
dispose of it 

| met Mr. Goda in his home in th 
Fuva nijo, Sangaru, in Kyoto, in 1905 
under circumstances which were trving 
for both of us; for when I made my first 


bow to him, forehead to ground, in the ok 
Japanese fashion, drawing in my. breath 
iudibly and doing my best to murmur thi 
polite phrases of the visitor, | came as 


competitor for an object which he was 
anxious to purchase himself. This was an 
arly corselet (now in Case O.5, Room H 6 
which a dealer in antiquities had pawned 
to him-—pawning in Japan is often th 


first step toward a purchase. But at thi 
moment of my visit, Mr. Goda was not ina 
position to pay the price asked and so 


the armor was duly redeemed and he saw 
t packed and carried away with the good 
humor of a sportsman. He even poured 
‘coals of fire’? on my interfering head; 
lor, instead of holding this purchase against 
the Museum which | was representing, hi 


wished to learn of its work, and in the end 


became so much interested in it that he 
sent us as a gilt, through the American 
ambassador, three of the most prectou 
objects in his collection! 

My next visit was paid to Mr. Goda tn 
Mav of this vear, twelve vears later. He 
was then in ill health, recovering slowlh 
from a stroke of paralysis, and | found that 
family affairs had made it desirable tor hi 


to dispose of his collection 
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lection, the Museum adds to its. series In this regard, | note that in the collec- 
many admirable objects representing the tion of Mr. Goda we have two genuin 
art of the Japanese armorer Its sword specimens of guards by Kaneivé. On 
furniture —and we had little in this field one of them ts pictured an elderly lover of 
S us gen ( examples of the workman- tea ceremonies gazing rapturously at a 
ship of the great sword decorators of the flower arrangement—a guard, well known 
etoonth enteenth id (m eig to the connoisseurs of Japan, which = has 
teenth nturies, including notably the — been in the possession of Mr. Goda for about 
Goto. It may be emphasized that these ob halfacenturyv. The second Kaneivé guard 
ts were selected by an expert of tasteand = accompanies a small sword (wakizashi) of 
experience who tor his own satisfaction and — beautiful quality whose various metal furn- 


without a commercial leaning had 


chosen ishings are all by the hand of the Kan- 


them among thousands of specimens during Ive [his is the sword which Mr. Goda 




















SWORD ( RD BY KANEILY1} | 
i long period—at least half a century oved best of all and which he thrust in his 
some ol the objects indeed, belonged Lo obi when | LOOK the picture here shown 
the family of Mr. Goda and were the fruit Another sword guard from the Goda 
of his forebears’ judicious selection This Collection is a genuine Nobouivé | (1550 


provenance may not seem important to and with it is a helmet ‘“‘bowl,”’ or hachz, 


an occidental collector who prompt by the same famous. artist Regarding 
classifies and esteems his Japanese gather this object, too, one may note that while 
ings according to the eminent signatures ‘Nobouiye”” helmets are relatively com- 
they bear; but to the discriminating Jap mon in Japan (at different times | have 
anese this matter extremely important bought three of them), genuine specimens 
for it is apt to spell the difference between — from the hand of the first master are su- 
the real and the tals In fact, | think it premely rare; besides the Goda hachi | 
may truly be said that of sword ornaments — know of but two others in Japan. These, 
which are collected at random and bear by the way, stand gloriously apart from 
the names of early Goto, perhaps not mor the copies or counterfeits when one con- 
than one in ten has anv reasonable likeli-  trasts them. In the genuine examples, 
hood of being genuine; nor among on the bands of metal which make up the bowl 
hundred old sword guards signed “Kan- of the helmet (hachi) are combined in 
eive’’ has the collector more than a bar subtle curves so gracefully that no copvist 
chance of finding a single example of th has as vet successfully reproduced them 


workmanship of this great family of artists B.D 
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GOTHIC TAPEST RIES ON LOAN 
| APESTRIES of the highest order art 
to be seen in Wing H through the kindness 
of Edson Bradley in lending to the Museum 
four rare and precious Gothic hangings 


pieces that are unsurpassed by any of their 


kind These were formerly in his house at 
Washington, D. ( which is now turned 
over to the American Red Cross for war 


relief work 

Although all date from the fifteenth cen- 
tury,the most important is perhaps the very 
large hanging the e wall ol 
Gallery H 14, representing scenes from the 
Sieg Troy. The Trojan War 
popular theme among weavers in those days, 


on ist 


one 


ol was a 
when wars were more frequent though less 
than and there still exist 
two incomplete sets! and several 
of this subject in European col- 
Most fortunately, cht 


small color sketches for this series, 


deous today, 
single 
hangings~ 
lections. too, el 
petit 


patrons” from which the larger cartoons, 


“orand patrons,” were made, have been 
preserved and are now in the Louvre 
These do not follow the Homeric legend 
however, but a mediaeval version as given 


in the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte 
Mor Mr. Bradley's 
shows three scenes separated by an archi- 


The Arrival of Ulvs- 


1104 tapestry 


tectural framework: 


ses and Diomedes at the Gate of Troy, 
Their Reception by King Priam, and 


ol 


\¢ hilles 
Mess« peg 


and Telephus at the Battle 
The multiplicity of figures, th 
elaborate detail, and the generous display 
of patterned textiles g 
splendor, further enhanced by 
In the 
once brilliant and mellow, which have 
quired that rare and subtle quality only 
to found in century-old hangings. I[n 
place of a figured border there broad 
inscribed bands, French above and Latin 
below, describing the scenes represented 
lhe tapestry was made in the second halt 
of the fifteenth century, probably 


ive an effect of great 
the colors 
whole iS colors al 


which woven 


AC 


be 


are 


about 


\t the 
and the 


Palais de Issoire 


Victoria and 


\uvergne 
Museum, London 


Justice 
\lbert 
‘Schouvaloff Collection, Petrograd; Cathedral 
{f Zamora, Spain; Chateau of Sully-sur-Loire 
the church in Montereau, France 


2) 


and 


( 
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1470, In northern France or possibly at 
lournal, then a Burgundian town 
More engaging in its conception and 


~ 


even finer in color is the allegorical Burgun- 
dian tapestry in the same gallery opposit 
the Siege of 


[roy [his represents primar- 


ily a princely court with the Prince of 
Malice throned amid his courtier Vices 
and to the left, outside the precincts of 
the court, the towered and warded cast 
of the maiden Virtues—Pruia A\tem 
pranse, Carité, Humilité, Castité, Sobrité 
and Bonté—the first three clad in armor 
with Charity carrving her flaming arrows 
In greater splendor are the Vices—Depit 
Discor, Malebouche, Orgoeul (holdit 
mirror to reflect the solemn visage of the 
prince), Flaterie, Gloutonie, Trayson, Yr 
Hypocrisie, Envi and others Most Ol 
these are richly dressed in the sumptuous 
fabrics which Florence and other great 
Italian cities produced in the early Renais 
sance times, and large gleami ew 
bright colors stud the throne and robe of 
the prince. Quite droll is th tle dog in 
the foreground, the embodiment of mee] 
ness and innocence, who seem turall 
enough, not in the least disturbed 


wickedness of his surroundings 
\nother tapestry, in Gallery H 13, shows 
characteristic form of amusement of tl 
middle ages—a falconing part is on 
said to represent Charles VI of France, with 
Queen Isabel and Odette de Champdiver 


a favorite, Who was faithful and kind to th 
poor king after he became subject to fit 
of insanity But whether or not it 

Le Roi Bien Aimé, and there seems to bi 


little evidence to support this theory, th 


tapestry is of the first halt of the fifteenth 
century, and of Flemish workmanship 
There are eight figures in all, some evidenth 


people of the court and others of humble 


all set in an enchanting forest of 


origin, 


holly, oa 


] 
KK, 


} | 
carpeted wit] 


and 
ind be rries 


] 
DIOsSS( 


strawberries 


, datfodils h ire he | 


violets 


bot h 


ms 


he artseast 


men, daisies, bluettes, teasel, broom, pl: 
tain, mullen, fritillary ind clove gill 
flowers. 
| s to divert and | 
nis tr gE 3 iving mas é 
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of Mr. Bradley’s tapestries are in 


nt condition and have sutfered less 


the ravages of time and bad restora- 


than most Gothic pieces. Together 


he set of the Seven Sacraments and 


Jaillée des Roses which the Museum 


they exemplil in a manner that 


Sired, the 


ACCESSIONS 


issance, 1tS Many tull-page woodcuts 


been designed by Giovanni Mania 


nateur draughtsman and 


poet who composed the rhyming versions 





of Aesop by which they are accompanied 
\ rdadizotti S Gesigns art SO 900d that not- 
withstanding the pr states that he 
made them, many persons have thought 
hey came from the hand of | himselt 
Several of them are esp lly well known 
mong them the te important © ind 
he Reed, one o e very best landscapes 
to be found in an It n print Th 
| egendari I {dition te many 1m- 
pressions 1 ont I trom Vel I nN Re- 
SSA ic ) ne pel ad S YCTOTA 
nd st er 1500 mong 1 llus- 
rations Sixt Woodct from. thi mous 
dition of Voragine pr | aris In 14509 
by Jean du Pré. one of the fathers of Frencl 
typogray] Bi c lustrations to. the 
Golden | ( Imost without 
: 
exception, portr } olent ends to which 
| od Christiat ome in that most de- 
httul boo But so far from being repell 
re pos harmin » ther 
1 pleasant manner [he Al- 
nanach, as its title d I s illustrated 
witl hin ) Schwind. one ¢ the 7 S| 
iptivatil Gserman rtist ( I AD 
nturt | heir pec rora nd ae 
ire those which one associates with th 
liohter fe of Viennese |i n the rl 
forties, the davs when Vienna too had tts 
pleasant 1of Bohemia 
Grenville Lindall Winthrop. | pri 
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n sented two etchings by Samuel Palmer and — and etchings by the forgotten masters ot 

S a mezzotint by David Lucas after John — the late sixteenth century, those men whos« 

- Constabk The Palmers are the well- virtuosity has left its indelible stamp upon 

i known Christmas and Opening the Fold, | subsequent burin practi 

d the latter being a trial proof which not W. M. I., Jr 

” only bears pencil memoranda for further 

t work, but shows clearly where the artist Beguest OF WitttAmM M. St. Joun 
has experimented with his composition, The Trustees have received as a bequest 
as it 1s touched in several places with from the late William M. St. John th 
Chinese white. The Lucas is a very beau- sum of $10,000, “‘in the interest of Art, 
tiful trial impression of the small vignette for the purposes of which said Museum 


of Hampstead Heath, one of the minor — was constituted and created 
masterpieces Which this great mezzotinter 


put forth, a sampler, so to speak, of all the JAPANESE COLLECTION During a re 
technical and poetic excellencies over which — cent visit to Japan the curator of arms and 
he had such distinct command. <A scrap armor secured for the Museum the God 
book containing about eighty prints comes — Collection, as noted in the present BuLLt 
from Howard Mansfield. Of the most rin: he also brought back a series of ol 
varied character, this ttle collection in iron and bronze from the ancient tumuli 
among which may be especially noted earlier than the eighth centur including 
Bonington’s Bologna, several soft grounds armor; swords with bronze-gilt guards and 
by David Cox, and two quite unusual pommels, some elaboratel decorated 
pieces of ornament by J. M. W. Turner trappings of the war horses which wer 
contains after a fashion an epitome of the buried with the = chiet idle mount 
art of the early nineteenth-century English — stirrups, bridles, and bells: and a bronz 
etchers. W | Hopson, the artistk eilt tiara of beautif n Th 
executor of the late W. J. Linton, has pr belonged for the most part to the head-mar 
sented a proot of that great wood-engraver’s ot the village of Gumm.: 1 the prov 
last important  biock This Waterfall Musashi, who collected them many veat 
done in 1887 and never published, was mad ago, before the Japanese government pri 

by Linton to show that the taunt of “‘Can’t hibited, under severe penalties, ope 
do it,” which the American engravers ancient tombs. With t O ol 
hurled at him after his onslaught on their were secured 
technical methods, was not warranted memorial figurines in potte! wt Wel 
For downright artistry in cutting, brilliance. placed on the burial mounds and pictured 
of color, and boldness of white line drawing the retainers, wives, hor rl | 
it is doubtless one of the great masterpieces ven the dwelling he of the dead 
of graver work on wood Edward W tain. Such objects, often c1 shior 
Forbes has presented an excellent example and poorly baked, occupy quite a pre 
of the skill of Gustave Kruell, a portrait) nent niche in the art tory of | 
of the late Professor F. J. Child of Harvard, Unhappily th re rar nstead « 
famous for his work on English ballad having been deposited ( 
It IS instructive to compare this with l! | ang fhigurin WILN lL! Uy nan 
Linton, for it shows conclusively to what they were merely arranged on the to 
an extent that very temperamental man the mound, where t] soon | bro 
went when he condemned the Amer and lost \nothet ' tion W 
can work, and leads one to think that mucl Hattori Collection r 

‘ of Hamerton’s great praise was ampl series of albums, sixteen there 
justified. Henry Walters has given a mis a century ago | met 
cellaneous collection of old prints, con- brocades: th specime! while for tl 
taining much that will be of interest to the = most part small, represent 
tudent of the development of techniqu of the Japanese during the period of ; 


t contains a large number Ol engravings and Vears, and happ 


aS 
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the samples are named and dated. Other 
purchases include arms, armor, and ancient 
banners, doll-like models of ancient  per- 

nages ind costumes, together with 


numerous reproductions of ancient picture- 
rolls [he most important of the present 
purchases were made possible by the gift 
of a trustee Whose name may not be given. 


NOTES 


\IEETING OF THE BOARD OI 


PFRUSTEES \t a meeting of the Board 


f Trustees, held October 15, Francis C 
] + j ‘ 

lones was unanimously elected a Trustee 

n the Class oft 1919 to fill tl Vacancy 


caused by the death of Joss ph H. Choate 

Mr. Jones is a painter by profession and ts 
1] + > , hy 

well KNOWN among Nis associates for Nis 


IT 


He is Ir 


public spirit, as well as for his paintings 


= 
— 


nomination of the Fin 


He has been for many vears a member ot 
the Executive Committee of the American 
federation of Arts and Chairman of tts 
(Committee on Exhibitions He is a Trus- 


\merican Academy in Rome 


[wo resolutions unanimously passed at 
the same meeting are appropriately recorded 
here. In recognition of his very generous act 
n lending his collection of paintings, and 


in allowing them to remain in the Museum 
for so long a period, to the great advantagt 
of the many visitors who have enjoyed 
them, the Trustees adopted a special vot 
of thanks to John H. McFadden; and spex 


ial thanks were voted also to Charles | 


Freer for his contribution to the loan ex- 
hibition of Japanese screens arranged in 
honor of the visit of the Japanese War 


(Commission 


MeMBERSHIP. At the same meeting, 
the following persons were elected members 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


LOREN OGDEN | HOMPSON 
CarLt TUCKE! 


SUSTAINING MEMI 
Mrs. JAMES TOLMAN Pytt 
CHARLES H. SaBIN 


ELwIn K. STEWAR 
rc 


tf 


| HOMAS PER 


Besides these, &58 persons who had 
qualified as Annual Members since the 
last meeting in June were also elected. 
[he list of names, which is too long to be 
printed here, will appear in the Annual 
Report. Since the days of its founding, 
the membership of the Museum has always 
been regarded as one of its most important 


features, not alone because of the revenue 





derived theretrom, but because of the 
solidarity which comes from. it The 
membership today is the largest in its 
history, numbering in all classes 8,318. 

Of this number, 2,329 persons have joined 
since Januaryof this vear,a fact which ts the 
source of lively satisfaction to the Trustees 
as an indication of the desire of the com- 
munity to support their efforts 

(OPENING OF THE GALLERIES OF CLASSI- 
CAL ART AND TeExTILES. On the evening 


of Monday, December 3, the new galleries 
of classical art and the new textile galleries 
will be opened with a reception tendered 


by the President and Trustees of th 
Museum to the members and their friends 
from &:30 to tt o'clock. On December 4 
and thereafter these galleries will be open 


to the public 


LECTURES ON LANDscAPE. Hill and 
plain and sky have interested men in vary- 
ing degree from classic times to contempor- 
ary days. At some periods of the world’s 
history, however, the study of human na- 
ture and human institutions has crowded 
out the more abstract appeal of the coun- 
trv; and slowly awakening from these 
ages, men have been inarticulate in the 
presence of nature, as was Petrarch, who 
climbed his mountain but found no words 
to record what he saw there. In similar 
fashion early painters are curiously cir- 
cumscribed in expression. Landscape when 
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it first appears plavs a subordinate part; 
it becomes a source of aesthetic pleasure 
in painting only as human nature gradually 
Jearns to find companionship there. 

Phe three lectures for members on the 
Evolution of Landscape, given on Fridays 
at 11 A. M., are intended to illustrate typical 
changes which have taken place in the 
interpretation of nature. The subject will 
be treated under the following heads: 


November 9. Classic Landscape _ in 
Italy and France. 
November 16. The Dutch Tradition 
November 23. The Barbizon School 
and Impressionism 
LECTURES FOR THE DEAF. It is a Satis- 
faction to announce that Miss Jane B 
Walker will continue, under the auspices 
of the Museum, her lectures for the deat 
who are able to read the lips, giving four 
during the winter on Thursday afternoons 
at 3 o'clock. The first three will be for 
adults, the last one especially for children 
Miss Walker’s courses are, so far as we 
know, the first lectures of their kind to be 
given in any museum. The dates and 


subjects are as follows: 


November 15. Jean Frangots Millet. 

February 21. Constantin Meunier 

\pril 18. George Inness. 

May 2. Myths in Marble 

Each afternoon a brief talk dealing with 
the life and the work of the artist under 
discussion will be given in the Class Room 
This will be followed by a series of lantern 
slides. Miss Walker has chosen subjects 
which may be illustrated either directly ot 
indirectly by the collections in the Museum, 
and the hour will close with a study in the 
galleries of the artistic qualities which can 
be properly understood only in the original 
work. 


GALLERY TALKS FOR TEACHERS. Fol- 
lowing the plan inaugurated last vear, 
gallery talks for teachers of the publi 
schools of New York City will be continued 
this winter, the meetings being held at 
3:45 P. M. on the first Tuesday of each 
month, beginning on December 4. 
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It has been the aim on these occasions 
to select a short period or to limit the study 
to a part ular class of objects so that there 
may be time both to discuss their relation 
to the history and civilization of the period 
and to appreciate their charm as works 
of art. At the December meeting, how- 
ever, the hour will be devoted to a general 
view of the newly installed classical col- 
lections. 

CLASS ROOM EXHIBITION An exhibi 
tion of commercial and war posters from 
the permanent collection formed by th 
Museum Library, was held from October 
22 through November 3, in Class Room ¢ 

This collection, which contains about 
fifteen hundred examples of foreign and 
\merican war posters, advertising posters 
and folders, car cards and magazine inserts 
was begun several months ago in answer 
to constant requests from artists and stu 
dents for material of this sort The object 
in view has been to demonstrate by careful 
selection that a poster can carry its patriotk 
political, or merchandizing message to 
the public and still have artistic valu 

The collection was augmented by several 
loans from private collectors and originals 
lent by the artists 


THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN. Three is- 
sues of a quarterly entitled The Children’s 
Bulletin’ have already been published 
by the Museum and in December thi 
first vear of this periodical for youthtul 
readers will be completed. The first num 
ber, issued in March, 1917, contained a 
story of Auvergne in the days of knight 
hood, called The Story of Bertrand th 
Brave. This was woven around a Roman 
esque statu In the June, 1917, Issue 
was a story of Paris in the fourteenth cen 
turv, the davs of Charles VI and Isabeau 
de Baviére, called The Story the Gargovk 
lold This was intended to attract 
children to the civil ivories of the period 
especially to an ivory murror case Ihe 
September, 1917, number told the story 
of the Argonauts trom the point of view of 
the interest in the classics of Renaissanc: 

Subscription price, 10 cents number; 4 


cents a year 
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Florence The Voyage of the Argo was Francis A. McFatt 
| HOMAS Mi KENNA 


illustrated bv tl two cassone panels \1 
. ‘ : 1 , WILLIAM M MILLIKEN ' 
painted by a member of the school ot Ar pERT B. NIXon 
Pesellino with scenes from the story. ol JoHN REYNOLDS 
Jason and his comrades. In each succeed EDWARD RoBerts 
. ‘ ] Pd 
| | 5 NI | Owl N 
ng issue the aim will be to interest children cohen 7 ’ 
< 3 ALBERT STEINHAUSER, | 
n some one object by using it as a nu Meeecer E. Wintock 
cleus and building up around it a story ol ( 
the period : 
© Perio lo THE MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM who 
) ul mav have followed its efforts to treat print- 
SERVICE FLAG ne uscum s servic ' ; ; 
ae aS sia , Ing as an art worthy of its careful considera- 
flag, which has been raised over the main : 
> ee tion, especially to those who have seen th 
entrance on Fill venue, contains nineteen 
ntran : 1 Fifth Aven con ins ninet aie OE tan akaiclaiins if Cm dia 
Stars ne names r tn men Who are , 
sieges ‘Ilo , guished printer, Bruce Rogers, with the 
there represented are as follows ; 
wit. ’ products of its own press, during the year 
O W. Ause 1916, When he was connected with it, the 
Ry sMIN Bupps ' 
“pep davon news of the recent appointment of Mr 
Hi I Doy t > | 
H V. Fisut Rogers to the Directorship of the Univer- 
FUGENE Foy sity Press of Cambridge, England, will be 
CHARLES FRENCH welcome. Such a recognition of the merit 
ROBER Go 1N { ' : . 
| \ N of one of Americas greatest printers, at 
STEPHEN V. GRAN 
ice RT. baat this time especially, 1s an honor In Which ( 
loun J. 1 the Museum has a small share 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER, IQ17 


GEASS OBJECI SOU RCI 
\RMS AND ARMO Helmet (hachi), Japanese, 1350 
Wing H, Room 6 1500 Gift of H) Kusunok 
Wing H, Room 5 Standard head, Egyptian, 1700 
inlaid spur, Tunisian, 1750; em 
Wing H, Room 9 broidered pistol holster, Spanis! 


16050 Gift of Wilham Milne Grin 


Wing H, Room 6 Quiver, fourteenth century; quiver 
fifteenth century; helmet (ha 
chi), seventeenth century—lJap 
inese Gift of Masaouji Goda 
(soda Collection of Japanese 


sword furniture, several helmets 
Daimyo’'s military equipment in 
acquer; collection of Japanes 
objects in iron and_ bronze 
I-VII1 centuries, from tumuli 
swords with bronze-gilt pom 
mels, bronze-gilt tiara, hors« 


equipment, bells, et Gift of a Trustee of the Mu 
seum 
Wing H, Room 6 Gun case, lacquered, Japanes 
about 1820 Gift of Charles M Schott. Ir 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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ARMS AND ARMOR 
Wing H, Room 6 


Wing H, Room 6 


(LERAMICS 


CrysTALs, JADES, ET 


DRAWINGS 


MINIATURES & MANUSCRIP1 


Misc ELLANEOUS 


Mi LALWORK 


‘Silver teapot, Russian 


-AINTINGS 


! lhe 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


Recent Accessions Room (Floor 
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OBJEC! 


Copy of iron helmet found in a 
corridor tomb at Kumobemura 
lakigun, Tamba, 1896 


Gift of the 


ARI 


SOURCI 


Imperial Univer 


sity of Kvoto 


Short sword (tanto), made by 
Miyaguchi Masafusa, Japanese, 
modern 

Vase, Chinese, T’ang dynasty 
detail of a gargoyle group and a 
bowl, T’ang dynasty; five bowls, 
three incense burners, two jars 

two cups, and a box 

lid, Sung dynasty: five dishes, five 

jars, three cups, two bowls, pot 

vase, and bottle, Ming dynasty; 
figure of a lion and figure of 
lion with cub, K’ang-hsi period; 

two modern copies: dish and 

brush pot—Chinese; modern 

copy of an incense burner, Jap- 

anese; rouge box and two bowls 

Korean, Korai period Purchase 

Iwo tiles, Persian, fifteenth cen 

tury; tile, Indian, fifteenth cen 

tury 


two vases 


*Emblem, hatchet, and two disks 
in jade, Chinese, Han dynasty 
*Four portraits by John Vander- 

Ivn 
*Portrait of a Lady, signed Louisa 
portrait of a Man, signed Louisa 
portrait of a Lady, signed L. S$ 
C.; portrait of a Man, signec 
Barrois; portrait of a Man, artist 
unknown 


‘Album containing inscriptions 
Chinese, Sung dynasty Gift of Lai ¥ 
\Book, with illuminations, Span 
ish, dated 1525 Gift of Mr 
Obrig 
\ selection of two hundred and 
fifty-one objects, 


classical and Egyptian antiqui 
iN | 


consisting ol 


ties, Oriental and Near Easterr 
ceramics, sculpture, stained 
glass, jewelry, enamels, paint 
ings, Water colors, and textiles Bequest of | 


Bronze mirror, Han dynasty 

bronze mirror, Six Dynasties 

bronze mirror, | ang dynasty urchase 
Moscow 

dial, Turkoman, sixteent! 

century Gilt of PI 
[he Peace Pipe by | I. Couss 

\merican, contemporary 
Grey Lady, by 
Marchall, French 


1705; 


Charles 


1 


1, Room 6). 


to 


“I 


Gift of Miva 


icht Masafusa 


Cnurel I 
n & ¢ 
ra 
nd My \ ' 
| \ } 
1). | 


r 
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SOL RCI 





( () EC | 
\lexander H Wyant tw 
pa I < } ening \ \ ped 
rd Harbor ated 599, an 
arly opring, dated 1594, by D 
\. Trvon. Americar Gift of Mrs. George Langdon 
lewett 
( sack Horses in a Storn by 
\dolf Schreyer, German; Ma 
ril by George Inness, Amer 
iT (_hildren ( ng to the 
Cows. by Xavier de Cock. B 
n Bequest of Eliza W. Howlar 
“Head of a woman, in stone, Cl 
ese ite | ang dynasty: eigt 
figures in bronze and bronze-gilt 
Korean, sixth to tenth century 
1odern copy of a figure of Bud 
{ha in gilt-bronze; printing stone 
Chinese, eighteenth centur\ ’urchase 
rh Hattori Collection of specimens 
of brocade, eighth t mteent! 
tury Gsift of l rustee ot the \\ 
seun 
Five brocades at i piece of I 
ian, thirteenth seventeentl 
1) 
ut 





Gift of the Eddystone Man 


facturing Company 
( MI \irgin’s robe, in silk, French 
eighteenth centur\ Purchase 
oor II Roon 2 Book of ten jade tablets. Chines 
104% Lent by A. Chester Beatty 
Bronze cuirass, Vil centurv B. ¢ Lent by Dr. Bashtord Dean 
\\ -, Rooms 8, 9 Fourteen screens and twelve panels 
Japanese, seventeenth century] lent by Charles L. Freer 
Wing E, Rooms &, 9, 10 | hree six-fold screens, Japanese 
Ss nteentt eT iry Lent by Virs H ) Have 
meverl 
Floor [1] Room 2 e Si er chains with crosses, six 
icons, an ivory relief, and two 
painted wood panels, Russian 


sixteenth to eighteenth century 
Wine H, Room 5 sword with scabbard, Turkish 
eighteenth century Lent by Philip M. Lydig 


ing -, Rooms &, 9, 1 ive paintings, Japanese, seven 
teenth century Lent by Howard Mansfield 
kk nt A essions Koom Floor |. Room 6 


WoT 


*Not vet placed on Exhibi 


Removed trom Exhibition October 20 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


NOVEMBER Q-—-DECEMBER 9, 1I9I 
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